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ANONYMOUS JOURNALISM. 



At the sifting of the National Legislative Assembly of 
France on the 10th of July, 1850, during the discussion of 
a -projet de loiy relative to the press, M. de Tinguy rose, and 
proposed the following clause : — 

« 

'* Every article which discusses political, philosophical, or 
religious questions, inserted in a newspaper, shall be signed 
by its author, under a penalty of 500 fr. for the first contra- 
vention of the law, and 1000 fr. in case of repetition of the 
offence."* 

This gave rise to an animated debate, and a ballot was 
ultimately taken, with the following result : — 

For the proposal - - - 313 votes. 

Against it - - - - 281 „ 



Majority in favour of the clause - 32 

Upon this, M. de Charencey proposed another clause in 
the nature of an amendment, to the effect that the manu- 
script of every article to which the law applied should be 
signed ; but should not be given up to the public prosecutor 
unless he demanded it within one month from the date o£ 
publication. 

*«^Xout article de discussion politique, philosophique, ou religieuse, insert 
dans un journal, devra etre sign^ par son auteur, sous peine d'une amende de 
500 fir. pour la premiere contravention, et de 1000 fr. dans le ca& de. \4!^vL\h%'* 



This proposal was rejected by the Assembly by a majority 
of 123 votes, the numbers being — 

For M. de Charencey's amendment - - 255 

Against it - - - - - 378 

An additional clause was then proposed by M. Casimir 
Perier, which, after some modification by the Committee to 
which it was referred, was finally adopted by the Assembly 
without any discussion, in the following terms : — 

" The provisions of the preceding clause shall be appli- 
cable to all articles of whatever length, published in political 
or non-political papers, in which articles the acts or opinions 
of persons and individual or collective interests shall be 
discussed."* 

Amongst those who voted for M. de Tinguy's clause, were 
MM. Arago, Theodore Bac, Balzac, Eugene Sue, Jules 
Favre, Le Verrier ; Count de Montalembert ; and Generals 
B^deau and Le Breton. Amongst those who voted against 
5t, were Prince Lucien and Prince Napoleon Bonaparte ; 
MM. L6on Faucher, Achille Fould, de Remusat, Reybaud, 
and Sainte Beuve; and Generals Baraguay d'Hilliers, 
d'Hautpoul, and de Lamorici^re. 

It is worth while to consider whether a similar law might 
not be introduced with advantage amongst ourselves. 

And in the first place let it be observed, that it was under 
a republican form of government that the change took place 
in France. The press at the time was as free as the air we 
breathe. There was then no military dictatorship, which 
cannot co-exist with such freedom, but must either destroy 
it, or be destroyed by it. If the law had been passed under 

* " Les dispositions de Particle pr^c^ent seront appUcabki i tous les articles, 
quelle que soit leur ^tendue, public dans des feuilles politiques ou non-poH- 
tiques, dans lesquels seront discut^s des acts ou opinions des citoyens, et des 
int^rets individuels ou coUeetifs.** 



a despotism^ it might have been said, that the object was to 
single out individuals who were bold enough to complain of 
grievances, and to make them the mark of the vengeance of 
the Government. But France at the time was essentially 
democratic, and public opinion and the law of libel were there, 
as in England, the only restraints upon the utmost licence 
of the press. And yet then it was that the resolution was 
adopted by a large majority of the Chamber, which de- 
prived the journalist of the incognito under which he had 
hitherto concealed himself, and made every writer who took 
upon himself the ofBce of public censor, attach to his strictures 
the responsibility of his name. 

Journalists claim for their calling the dignity of a pro- 
fession ; and they are well entitled to do so from its nature 
and the exclusive devotion required for the fulfilment of its 
duties. It is as much an occupation to a large class of able 
men, as the Church, the Army, or the Bar. But what a 
strange anomaly it is, that this should be the only profession 
in which those w^ho practise it do so with as much secrecy 
as if they were ashamed or afraid of avowing themselves ; 
that they should shroud themselves in darkness, while they 
force upon others the most unwelcome publicity I They 
alone of all men ^^ have the receipt of fern-seed and walk 

invisible." 

" O cuckoo, shall I call thee Bird, 
Or but a wandering Voice?" 

They pull the strings on the public stage, but keep them- 
selves always behind the scenes. The old name for a craft 
or calling was mystery ^ and a mystery in the strict sense of 
the word is Journalism. A few well-mformed persons may 
know the names of the writers in the principal newspapers, 
but to the great mass of the readers, they are as unknown 
as the author of Junius, or the Man in the Iron Mask. 

And what is the consequence to themselves? The 
editor, sub-editor, and the rest oC iVki^ Vl\ax«x^ ^vss& ^ '^ 



public journal are not recognised in society as such; and 
they cannot expect to occupy the position to which they 
would otherwise be entitled, so long as they practise their 
vocation anonymously. In this point of view, therefore, it 
would seem to be the interest of the members of the press 
themselves to support the proposal for a change in the 
present system, although I fear there are other reasons 
which will suflSciently appear in the course of the following 
pages, influential enough to induce them to oppose it. At 
all events, no harm can be done by a calm discussion of the 
subject — a discussion entered upon in no spirit of hostility to 
the press, but with a sincere desire to accord to it all the 
privilege, and to see it invested with all the power which it 
can fairly and legitimately claim. 

The liberty of the press is an incalculable blessing. It is, 
in fact, the expression of a nation's thoughts. It gives vent 
to popular feelings and opinions, which, if not allowed free 
utterance, would burn like the smothered fires of a volcano, 
and might, if suppressed, burst forth at last in a terrible ex- 
plosion. Nothing that will be said in these pages is intended, 
or can in fairness be construed, to interfere with the utmost 
liberty which the press can legitimately claim. It is not 
necessary to write here a panegyric upon that liberty. It 
will be sufficient to declare that, to all that can be said 
or written in its praise, the author of this pamphlet heartily 
subscribes. He entirely agrees with that passage in De 
Lolme, which Junius quoted : — '* Whoever considers what 
it is that constitutes the moving principle of what we call 
great affairs, and the invincible sensibility of man to the 
opinion of his fellow-creatures, will not hesitate to affirm that, 
if it were possible for the liberty of the press to exist in a 
despotic government, and (what is not less difficult) for it to 
exist without changing the constitution, this liberty of the 
press would alone form a counterpoise to the power of the 



prince." And it would be most unjust not to admit, that the 
mode in which the press is generally conducted amongst our- 
selves deserves the warmest eulogium. The writers are 
distinguished by remarkable ability. Many of their articles 
are unsurpassed in the whole range of our literature for the 
knowledge and grasp of the subjects on which they treat ; and 
it would not be difficult to point out some which, if their 
authors were known, would confer upon them as much 
celebrity as has been enjoyed by our most famous essayists. 
But the system under which they write seems to be capable 
of great improvement. Let us consider whether its anony- 
mous character is a public benefit or a public evil. 

If newspapers now were merely what their name imports, 
and what they were originally — namely, vehicles of informa- 
tion and intelligence respecting passing events, like the 
"Mercuries" and "Diurnals" of olden times — there would 
be little reason for requiring the signatures of the writers. 
Even in France, under the present law, it is not necessary 
to authenticate with a responsible name paragraphs which 
contain only news. But Journalism at the present day 
assumes a much more important function. It aspires to be 
the guide and instructor of the nation. There is no subject 
on which it does not dogmatise like an oracle. It professes 
not merely to reflect, but to form public opinion, and it 
attacks with unsparing severity whatever it opposes. Its 
pen is like the trunk of an elephant, which can rend an oak 
or pick up a pin. Nothing is privileged from its criticism. 
Quicquid agunt homines is its motto, and it assumes cognizance 
of every conceivable topic. As a political engine, it is im- 
possible to exaggerate its power. The great mass of the 
electoral body have neither the taste nor the leisure for 
study ; and their opinions are chiefly formed by the news- 
papers, to the perusal of which no inconsiderable portion of 
every day is devoted. As the cochineal insect is said to 
assume the colour of the leaf oii \«\iv:Jcv \\. ^^^^^> ^^ ^^ 
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thousands amongst us take the complexion of their political 
opinions from the daily and weekly press. But the political 
opinions of the electoral body determine, in fact, the destiny 
of England, 

It becomes, then, a matter of enormous importance that 
every guarantee should be given which legislative care can 
supply, that the instructors of the people should be men duly 
qualified to teach. The influence of the press is already 
gigantic, and there are not wanting symptoms of its beings 
in some respects, tyrannous ; for there may be a despotism 
of the press as well as of a government. It does, in fact, 
already exist in the United States ; and even in this country 
fear of its attacks and desire to court its favour may produce 
effects as little favourable to manly independence of thought 
and action in individuals, in the one case as in the other* 
The servile tone of adulation with which correspondents who 
wish to have their letters inserted in the columns of a parti- 
cular journal, approach the shrine of the oracle, does not 
differ in kind, and hardly in degree, from the fawning spirit 
of Oriental flattery. And it requires some degree of hardi- 
hood, and no little moral courage in any man who comes 
forward in his own name to express opinions to which an 
influential portion of the press may happen to be opposed ; 
for he has to encounter a host of unseen adversaries, who, 
covered with their coat of darkness, can assail him from 
vantage ground, which renders the contest on his part 
hopeless. 

But, surely those who thus sit at the helm of public 
opinion, and boldly claim to take a prominent part in the 
guidance of the vessel of the commonwealth, ought, for many 
reasons, not to remain unknown. It is of great importance 
to know something of the qualifications and characters of 
men, who undertake to teach the masses of the people. We 
laugh at the idea of the sophist lecturing Hannibal on the 
art of war; but that is, because we know that it was a 



sophist^ and not a soldier who did so ; and^ without reading 
the lecture, we feel sure beforehand, that the opinion of a 
civilian on military matters could be worth nothing, when com- 
pared with that of the great Carthaginian general. On many 
questions, it is of no slight consequence to know, not only the 
nature of an opinion, but who gives it. How frequently we 
find the editor of a newspaper saying, with reference to 
an anonymous letter from a correspondent which appears in 
his columns, that, if he were at liberty to disclose the name 
of the writer, it would carry weight from his character, or 
position, or attainments. And all men must feel that on 
many subjects, of which they themselves are comparatively 
ignorant, they woidd willingly give credit to an instructor 
who, they know, is qualified to teach ; even although they are 
unable to appreciate the full force of his reasoning, and must 
take on trust many of its facts. For instance, in medical 
matters, we listen with respectful attention to the suggestions 
of a physician of established reputation, who points out 
remedies for a disease as mysterious and perplexing as the 
Asiatic cholera ; and in military tactics we acknowledge the 
right of a veteran commander to criticise the manoeuvres of 
an army, and blame what he considers to be defective dispo- 
sitions of the material of war. But such suggestions lose 
more than half their effect, and deservedly so, when they 
come from some unknown correspondent, whose title to be 
heard rests solely on the guarantee of an unknown editor. 
If it were the custom to authenticate all such communications 
by the signature of the writer, no man whose opinion was 
worth having would shrink from complying with the general 
rule, and giving to his suggestions the authority of his name. 
At present, this is the exception, and therefore, men who 
have no other reason for concealment, are deterred from 
avowing themselves, lest they should incur the charge of an 
undue wish for notoriety. 

But it may be said that every article in a public \o\&3n!Ak 
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speaks for itself, and has merely the influence to which it 
is entitled from the force of its facts and power of its 
reasoning. This, however, is not true. It may be very unphi- 
losophical and very unreasonable; but the use of the monar- 
chical and editorial " we " has in reality a prodigious and 
most unfair effect. It is a namen collectivum wide enough 
to embrace the whole world except the individual reader. 
It exercises a spell over his mind. He fancies, in spite of 
himself, that he is perusing the embodied wisdom of a con- 
clave of thinkers, instead of the hastily dashed-off* impromptu 
of Mr. A. or Mr. B., at his wits' end to produce on the 
sudden a smart and effective article. And it is thus that 
when the writer in a newspaper which supports the policy 
of a particular party veils himself under the editorial 
** we," he assumes to speak in the name and by the autho- 
rity of that party, and to a great extent makes them in the 
eyes of the world responsible for opinions from which a 
majority of them may dissent. If it be denied that the 
" we " carries with it a prestige to which it is not entitled, 
let the following experiment be tried. Let any newspaper 
substitute in its leading article the singular for the plural 
pronoun, and write ** I," instead of ** we." It will at once 
be seen and felt how the mere fact of individualising the 
author reduces the influence of his anonymous pen. 

One secret of the peculiar power which an anonymous 
article possesses, seems to be this. — Inasmuch as it may be 
written by any one of a large number of able men, and 
the reader is uncertain who that one is, he is apt by a 
curious fallacy of mental arithmetic to allow this uncertainty 
to multiply the authorship; and attributes to the article 
as much weight as if it were written by them all. 
Much in the same way, if a man were told that in a room 
full of persons unknown to him, there was one who was 
secretly armed to take away his life, he would dread them 
all; and because any one might be the assassin, he would 
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regard them all with suspicion and alarm. Besides, it must 
not be forgotten that the writer of each anonymous article 
assumes to speak as " We the people of England/' and so 
completely merges his own individuality, that it is very 
difficult to realise the fact that the true meaning of that 
sounding style and title is ** I, John Stubbs, think and say so 
and so.'' 

What should we think — ^^what especially would journalists 
think and sat/ — if a law were passed forbidding the pub- 
lication of the names of Members of Parliament who make 
speeches in either House ? The speeches themselves might 
be given at length, but instead of the name of each speaker, 
they might be headed with the words *^ An Honourable 
Member rose and said." The same argument which is used 
in defence of anonymous writing might be employed to 
vindicate anonymous speaking. Each speech would then 
depend solely upon its own intrinsic merits for acceptance 
with the public. If the arguments were weak, they would 
have little effect ; if strong, they would prevail by their own 
weight. If it be contended that the public have a right to 
know, not only what their representatives say in Parliament, 
but who say it, I admit the force of the objection, and 
confess that it is unanswerable. But journalism also pro- 
fesses and claims to represent the public, and we are equally 
entitled to know who they are who write in its name and in 
its behalf, that we may give to their dogmatic teaching the 
full weight which the authority of the writers, as well as 
the force of their arguments, deserves, and no more. The 
voice may be Jacob's voice, while the hands are the hands of 
Esau. 

One of the strongest objections to the Ballot is, that every 
voter has to discharge a public trust, and he ought not to be 
allowed to shroud himself in secrecy when he fulfils it. Power 
ia entrusted to him, and his fellow-countrymen, who are 
affected by his exercise of that power, have a ri^Kt tfi> Vssrw 
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what use he makes of it. But surely journalmts will ■! 
deny that they also fulfil a public trust, and wield a most 
important influence upon the intereata of the uatiou, Thie 
is the pride and boast of journalism. AVhy, then, should it 
alone clothe iteelf in the mantle of darkneBs, and refuse to 
insert the names of those who regulate and conduct an engine 
BO mighty both for good and evil ? 

Besides, we may be pardoned for some curiosity to know 
what are the qualifications of a writer who takes upon himself 
to criticise and denounce measures or conduct on the part of 
others. Is he a man whose name or position gives authority 
to his opinion ? Has he or has he not been a literary weather- 
cock, writing at difierent times on each side of the question ? 
Has he any personal grudge for a real or imaginary affront, 
which may be supposed to animate his pen and give edge to 
his invective? These are questions which we naturally ask 
when endeavouring to appreciate the value of an opinion in 
cases where the author does not conceal his name. 

In a remarkable revelation of the inner workings of the 
Anti-Corn Law League, by Alexander SomerviUe (formerly 
a private soldier in the Scots Greys, and the well-known 
author of the "Autobiography of a Working Man"), one 
of the most active emissaries of the League, and written 
f him after he had quarrelled with his employers, he gives 
) a curious insight into the mode in which they made use of 
anonymous articles and letters in newspapers to deceive and 
delude the public. Somervillc tells us that there was "a 
London newspaper of high reputation of Conservative politics, 
an able advocate of protection to agriculture ; in short, a 
landlord's and farmer's newspaper." This paper he calls 
Number One to distinguish it from other newspapers, to which 
he refers as Number Two and Number Three. He says that 
he was directed to make inquiries as to Number One, which 
"appearedt to be taking the side of the farmei-s," with tbtfij 
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view of ascertaining whether the League could not purchase 
a share in it, and "put him (Somerville) upon it." And he 
was advised by the League to ^* put on some fresh disguise 
and get some letters or arguments into Number Two and 
Number Three newspapers," 

He tells us also, that he was advised to insinuate a short 
letter into Number One^ which was read by the farmers, 
^^ But you must not let your signature identify you. * Peter 
Robins' and *Eeuben' are both palpable noms de guerre. 
Sign a Westmokeland or Leicester Farmer." 

Somerville adds that he was applied to to write letters 
as from a farmer of a certain locality, and says that he re- 
fused, and adhered to his rule not to write as that which 
he was not ; and thus by professing to be Tory and half and 
half Protectionist, to " insinuate " letters into Protectionist 
journals, He was, however, told that if he wrote certain 
articles and gave them to others, he need not know nor care 
what became of them. Somerville did write the articles 
required, and says, " I knew no more until I saw them in 
North country papers, signed A Farmer who sells his corn at 
Newcastle. From these agricultural papers they were re- 
printed by the League as genuine farmers' letters, 

AND CIRCULATED IMMEDIATELY AS SUCH." 

Now, however opinions may differ about Free Trade, 
there can be but one as to the unfairness of this mode of 
supporting it. The public were here deliberately imposed 
upon, and made to believe that farmers themselves were 
converts to the doctrines of the League. What better proof 
could be desired of the strength of its arguments and 
soundness of its views ? It seemed to be the very triumph 
of reason over interest and prejudice. And yet, after all, 
these so-called "farmers'" letters were written by a dis- 
charged soldier — the hired employe of the League, whose 
masters did not scruple to attach to them a fictitious signa- 
ture, in order to mislead the public. 
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The above instance has been adduced merely by way of 
example. It is, by no means, the strongest that might be 
brought forward. Very probably the letters of Somerville 
(I never read them) did not attack individuals, but a 
system ; and, although nothing can justify or excuse the use 
of a fictitious signature which is intended to deceive, in other 
respects they may have been harmless and inoffensive enough. 
But it is evident that by this means a spurious article was 
manufactured, and palmed off upon the public as genuine ; the 
object being to delude readers into the notion that agricul- 
turists were advocates of Free Trade. 

We must consider also the effects of an anonymous press 
with respect to our relations abroad. Under the present 
system, the opinions of a few individuals are taken by 
foreigners to represent those of the nation, and the whole 
country is made responsible for them. This can hardly be 
otherwise while each anonymous journalist multiplies himself 
into the vast and illimitable ** we," and boldly assumes that 
he is the mouthpiece and spokesman of the public. But it is 
a serious thing to put it in the power of persons unknown 
and irresponsible to compromise the people of England with 
foreign states. To use a homely but expressive phrase, 
" The saddle ought to be put upon the right horse." We 
frequently read in a newspaper of the sensation which one 
of its leading articles has produced at Paris, or Vienna, or 
Berlin ; and this, of course, is on account of its being pre- 
sumed to be the expression of the sentiments of the nation 
on a particular question. It has the effect of fifty unanimous 
public meetings, and simply because the inhabitants, and 
perhaps governments, in those capitals suppose it to speak 
with as much authority. In a letter from the Paris cor- 
respondent of the Timesy which appeared in that paper on 
the 19th of December last, he said, " The comment of the 
journal unquestionably weighs more with Parisian politicians 
tlian the opinion of a Minister of the Crown (Lord John 
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Kussell) 1 " But this, although flattering to the power of a 
newspaper, is, to say the least, inconvenient, if not dangerous. 
It puts it in the power of a single writer to do incalculable 
mischief, by raising against us a spirit of hostility abroad ; 
whereas if he wrote precisely the same article with his signa- 
ture attached, it would have no more weight than was due to 
its intrinsic merit and the authority of the individual author. 
The English public would not be held responsible for it, as 
is too often the case at present. 

But a more important consideration still remains. The 
case against the continuance of the present system is far 
stronger when we take into account other functions of the 
press. It is not merely a censor of measures, but of men. 
Its professed vocation is to criticise and pass sentence upon 
the conduct, character, motives, and actions of mankind. Not 
a day passes in which the strongest censures are not levelled 
against some person or other of the community. And by 
whom? Journalism, like every other ismy is in itself an 
abstraction. But when properly interpreted it means a 
certain number of individual writers who earn their livelihood 
by their pens — and sharp and effective weapons they are — 
writers who daily arraign before the bar of the public, and 
force into notoriety, their fellow-men, but keep their own 
names with studied concealment in the dark. 

Now I challenge for every man in this country the right 
to know who his accuser is. No indictment should be pre- 
ferred at the instance of a prosecutor who is afraid, or 
ashamed, or unwilling to come forward and declare himself. 
"Ev Se (fau xai oXfcrcrov — " Kill me in the light," was the prayer 
of Ajax to his enemy. No man, however brave, likes to be 
attacked by a masked battery. The bold Greek who was 
told before the battle of Marathon that the darts of the 
Persians would fly so thick as to darken the air, answered 
that, in that case, he and his countrymen would fight in the 
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shade. But even he would have refused to do battle i 
foe who was wholly invisible. Nothing more unfair or 1 
equal can be imagined, than a contest with an unseen an- 
tagonist. He has you completely at advantage. If you 
attempt to grapple with him, you grasp a shadow. The 
reciprocity is all on one side — Tu pulsas, e^o vapulo tantum. 
From his hidden ambush he poura forth with impunity his 
arrows of sarcasm, ridicule, and invective ; and laughs at your 
indignation, having taken care to secure absolutely his own 
personal safety. The ai'ticle or letter in which you have 
been assailed or ridiculed may have been written by a man 
whom you meet with unsuspecting confidence in society, and 
who next day sits beside you at the dinner-table all smiles, 
and courtesy, and civility. 

In a rescript of the Emperors Valentinian and Valens, in 
the fourth century, they lay down a rule which it would be 
well for us to ponder at the present day. They say, " If any 
one has care and zeal for the public welfare let him declare 
his name (nomen suum prqfitealur) and openly utter (ore 
propria edicat) what he thinks may be defamatory — and this 
without any fear — being assured that, if his assertions are sup- 
ported by truth, he will obtain from us the highest praise and 
reward. But if he cannot show that they are true, he shall 
bo severely punished. But let no man's character be injured 
by a libel of this latter kind (Hujusmodi autem libellus alteriua 
opinionem non latdat)." 

Besides, it cannot be denied that the habit of indulging 
in anonymous attacks is morally bad, A man who does so 
is much more likely to write recklessly, than when he avows 
his name. He will be more rash in Ins assumptions, more 
loose in his assertions, more unscrupulous in his language. 
There may be individual exceptions where the monitor of 
conscience and instinct of honour, to say notliing of the 
restraints of religion, ai-e sufficient to render a man as cautious 
• dealing with the character of another, when he writ64^_ 
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anonymoualy, aa when he affixes his signature to the article. 
But human nature is so conBtituted, that the temptation to 
exceed the bounda of fairness in attack increases in propor- 
tion to the iri-esponsibility of the assailant; and let it never 
be forgotten that the pen cuts deeper than the Bword. Under 
the present syetem there is some danger lest the press should 
become a nuisance, instead of a blessing ; and this solely on 
account of its anonymous character. 

It is idle to say that the law of libel affords sufficient pro- 
tection against the evil. It does no such thing. A writer 
may stop far short of the licence of the pen which the law 
will punish, and yet inflict the keenest and most undeserved 
pain upon the object of his invective. As Demoslhenea 
declared that in an assault there might be ranch of aggra- 
vating insult, which it was impossible to make a court of 
justice fully comprehend, so as to obtain adequate redress; 
80 the press may wound feelings to the quick, and yet commit 
no legal offence. Besides, in cases which the law does reach, 
how imperfect and inadequate is the punishment 1 The party 
who bears the brunt of its sentence is the comparatively 
innocent publisher or printer ; while the real offender, the 
writer of the libel, — thanks to hia anonymous disguise, — 
escapes with impunity. A man of straw Is put fonvard aa 
a vicarious victim to bear the whole vengeance of the law. 

The necessity of imposing some c\ieck upon the licence of 
anonymous attack, increases with the growing tendency to 
indulge in it, and the publicity which is given to all kinds 
of tranaactiona and events. We literally live in glass houses, 
through which the press glares, like the sun through our 
windows. If we compare the caution and reserve of News- 
papers forty years ago with the unbridled liberty of discussion 
and remark which is their characteristic now, we find that 
the change is enormous. Not only leading articles, but ano- 
nymous letters deal freely with the reputation of individiudfl. i 
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The correspondence in a newspaper constantly coni 
ofTensive imputations against somebody or other, under 
guise of questions asked merely for information. In a dia- 
coasion in the House of Commons on the 13th of December 
last, relative to the supposed vacancy of a public office, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said that "of late years a 
practice had too often obtained of putting questions in such 
a manner as to insinuate charges as it were." This remark 
had reference to questions openly put by Members of Parlia- 
ment, who of course take upon themselves the full responsi- 
bility of what they utter ; but how much more forcibly does 
it apply to anonymous letters in newspapers, where it is im- 
possible to identify the writers, who " insinuate charges as it 
were," which, however undeserving of an answer, are, if not 
answered, too readily assumed to be true. 

The Times requires that all communicationB to its columns 
Bhall be privately/ authenticated to the editor, and every cop7 
of that journal contains the following 

Notice to Cobkespondests. 

" No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. What- 
ever is intended for insertion muat be authenticated by the name 
and address of the writer ; not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of his good faith." 

But surely the public, and especially the individuals as- 
sailed, have aa much right to know the name of the writer aa 
a " guarantee for his good faith," as the editor ; and atill motre 
to know the name of the editor, if he makes the anonymous 
communication the text of a slashing article. In a newa- 
paper lately there appeared a letter from an " Inquirer," 
asking, with respect to a gallant officer who, after having 
fought at the battles of the Alma and Inkermann, had ob- 
tMued leave of absence from the Crimea, why he had 
"deserted" the army there. Would the writer of this have 
ventured to affix such an imputation upon the honour of a 



' «ol(3ier, if he had been obliged to sign his name ? And i 
fair or just that so disparaging an insinuation should go forth 
to the world without even the authority of a name to sup- 
port it ? 

But it is needless to quote specific examples. During tlie 
progress of the present war, the utmost pain baa been in- 
flicted upon the relatives of absent officers — to say nothing of 
the officers them selves — by anonymous insinuations respecting 
their conduct, which from time to time have appeared in the 
newspapers. It is difficult to conceive anything more cruel 
And unfair than this, and it has attmeted the notice of Par- 
liament. On the occasion here alluded to, when a vote of 
thanks to tlie allied forces was agreed to by the House of ' 
Commons on the 16th of December lust, Sir Francis Baring 
said that " he must appeal on behalf of his gallant friend to 
the justice of the House, and he trusted that they would not, 
while he was serving his country abroad, allow hia character 
anonymously to be written down." Sir Francis la reported, 
indeed, to have prefiveed these words with the strangely in- 
consistent remark — "Far be it from hira to wish to interl^re 
or to put a check on such publications." I am, however, much 
mistaken if a general wish is not felt that they should bo 
checked, and thsit the reputation of every one should be no 
longer at the mercy of anon^/moits writers in the public 
journals. Is it to be borne that a man who does not dare to 
sign hie name should insinuate a charge of cowardice against 
an officer, to be borne on the wings of the press over half ths 
civilised world ? 

It may be said, indeed, that anonymous attacks deserve 

J but contempt. But unfortunately, they, like many I 
iiier things in this world, do not meet with their deserts, i 
a one of the most common, although least amiable of the 

Irmittes of human nature, that such attacks are devoured 
ii avidity. Our sense of the injustice is too often lost in 
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our admiration of the cleTernees of the article ; and sonieU] 
of the feeling described by Lucretius steals over us whe& 
we see another tossed by the etorm, from which we ourselves 
are safe. 

Besides, it is most desirable, and would be not a little edify- 
ing, to know bow much of personal hostility is mixed up with 
public antagonism. It would not be without its use, if we 
saw appended at the foot of an article or a letter attacking 
a living Statesman, the name of one who, not long before, had 
applied unsuccessfully for a place which it was then in the 
power of that Statesman to bestow. 

This is no party question. Whig and Tory, Liberal and 
Conservative, are alike interested in it. Private dislike, 
while wearing the mask of pubhc spirit, has, through the 
medium of an anonymous press, with its world-wide circula- 
tion, far too great an opportunity of inflicting grievous 
personal annoyance. And can it be doubted that it con- 
stantly avails itself of this opportunity, when it can do so 
with impunity, under the shelter of an impenetrable veil? 

It is not here for a moment pretended that the characters 
of public men are not to a great extent public property, 
and ought not, as such, to be made the subject of public 
comment. By aspiring to the position of leaders of the nation, 
they invite the fullest investigation into their qualification a 
for such a post, and they must not shrink from the ordeal 
of hostile criticism. Biit even they — albeit now too often 
treated by their anonymous antagonists in the press, as men 
bearing a caput lupinum, against whom every species of attack 
is lawful ^ — are entitled at least to know the names of their 
opponents, that tlicy may estimate the censure at its proper 
worth. And when we consider the unmeasured bittcmesa 
of party invective when it is anonymous - 
the columns of the newspapers dnily and weekly filled 






' witli reckless chargea aud degratiiiig inainuationa respecting! 
those to whom they are politically opposed, we may be peiv I 
mitted to lament that the power of the press should be bo 1 
abused, and that means are not taken to remedy an evil s 
injurious to its character, and fatal to its legitimate influence. J 
For the legitimate influence of the press is that which haa ' 
weight with thinking men, not that which appeals only to 
the passions and prejudices of the multitude. And nothing 
lessens that influence so much aa the indiscriminate TJolence 
with which adversaries are assailed, and the severity with i 
which difference in political opinion is visited as a crime. I 

But the only effectual mode of preventing this, is the 
adoption of a law such as is here proposed, A man would 
think twice before he put his name to an article, however 
smart and clever it might be, which charged a Minister with ■ 
every conceivable offence, or attempted to fix a stigma upon a I 
body of his fellow-citizens. lie would write cautiously and 
warily. He would feel that hia personal reputation would 
grievously suffer if he put forward unfounded accusations, 
id became known as a kind of literary Ishmael, whose hand 
;ainst every man, careless as to his facta and indifferent 
to the pain he might inflict. His violence would recoil 
upon himself, and he would soon learn that he must either 
be more truthful and less spiteful in his attacks, or submit to 
hearing his name quoted as a bye-word for contempt. 

Besides, it ia a fallacy to assert tliat the press deals only 
with men in their public character, and that any kind of'1 
attack ia fair which is directed solely against that. "We j 
may cheerfully admit that, as a general rule, the respectable j 
portion of the press in this country does respect private 
character, and does not intrude into the sanctity of do- | 
meatic life. But even this ia not the case always. We j 
may remember a leading article in one newspaper, which ] 
Qiade meny with the fact that a late illustrioue statesm 
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to wliom it waa then politically opposed, had been found 
his library praying to hia Maker; and although every 
thinking person felt that the clreunmtance alluded to 
fleeted only honour upon the atateaman, the comment 
not the lesa intolerably offensive. Can it for a moment bi 
believed that a writer in th^t journal, one of the most re- 
spectable and ablest in tlie country, would have ventured to 
say what he did if he had been obliged to put hia name to 
what he wrote? 

Anonymous correspondence in the press also necessarily 
leads to great abuse. It constantly happens that a letter ap- 
pears signed "Vigil" or "Britannicu3"or "Q in the Corner," 
imputing to some person or body of persona conduct which 
is reprehensible, and two days afterwards the same paper 
coatains an indignant denial of the alleged facta on the part 
of those whose character is impugned. But in the mean- 
time what unnecessary paiu has been inflicted I and even 
afterwards suspicion of the truth of the charge la not always 
wholly effaced. Calumniare audacter, uliijuid adhmrebit, is 
fiendish as a maxim of action, but undoubtedly trite as a 
proposition. But no man's character ought even for a duy to 
be at the mercy of an anonymous enemy in a newspaper 
which may be read by half the emphe. 

And here it is proper to anticipate and answer an obvious 
objection. This pamphlet is itself anonymous, and yet its 
object is to deprecate anonymous journalism. The writer 
therefore seems to be inconsistently availing himself of a 
practice which he condemns, and to lay himself open to the 
retort of " Physician, heal thyself." But in truth the very 
fact that the publication is anonymous is a practical proof of 
tho evil of the system. If hostile criticisms were avowed 
openly by their authors, and no attacks were allowed to 
which they did not sign their names, the present writer would 



HHuve no wish, and hardly a motivo, to conceal his own. He 
would then be on equal terms witli his opponents ; and he 
could deal with each as their nierita or demerits might 
deserve. They would fight in the light as weli aa himself; 
and if any weapons were used in the contest which were not 
fair and honourable, they would only recoil upon the party 
who employed them, and injure himself instead of his anta- 
gonist. But the case is very different when an author has to 
run the gauntlet of anonymous attack, when he has to stand 
the fire of invisible aseailants. 

Give me the avowed, the erect, the maaly foe : 
L Bold I can meet, — perhaps may turn, his blow, — 

^ — but who would willingly encounter adversaries whom he 
cannot see, and e^ipose himself as a mark to the arrows of 
anonymous writers whose tone of criticism there is no sense 
of personal responsibility to restrain ? 

Certainly no pamphlet which mentions the names of others, 
and deals in the sort of comments upon th^ conduct 
which form the staple of leading articles, ought to be ano- 
nymous. The injury, however, which even in that case can be 
inflicted by pamphlets, bears no proportion whatever to that 
which can be inflicted by articles in a newspnper. They 
cannot have anything like the same circulation or publicity. 
They do not find their way into every re.iding-room, and lie 
upon half the break fast-tablea in tlie kingdom. They are, 
therefore, far more innocuous, and the necessity for legislation 
in respect of them is far less urgent. No pamphlet that ever 
was written has had one-tenth part of the circulation of a 
single copy of the Times. Besides this, there are other 
obvious ditferences between pamphlets and newspapers. In 
the case of the former the authors pay the expense of printing 
and publishing out of their own pockets, and as very few 
indeed have a sole large enougli to reimburse the outlay, 
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this operates as a, wholesome check upon the gtatificaill 
through their medium of private envy, maUce, or uncliarit>- 
nbleneas. But the leading articles in a newspaper not only 
do not cost the writers anything, but they are tlie means by 
which they live, and the letters from correspondents are not 
taxed with any charge for iasertion. 

Another consideration is, that the power of journalism is 
in fact a monopoly. It requires the command of large funds 
to set up a daily newspaper. The press of this country is In 
the hands of a comparatively small body of men, who have 
the entire command of its machinery, and, of course, work it 
in the mode most agreeable to their own views and their 
own interests. A man may be attacked with severity in the 
leading article of a newspaper of immense circulation, and if 
he endeavours to defend^ himself in language as strong as 
that of his anonymous assailant, the chances are that bis 
letter will be refused insertion on the plea that it is imper- 
tinent and abusive, or it will be made the theme of ridi- 
cule and disparaging comment. And let it be remembered 
that in such a contest the Journalist can always have the 
last word — no slight advantage in every controversy. But 
common sense tells us that it is idle to wage warfare with 
an invisible and impalpable foe, and the consciousness of this 
causes many men to submit to attacks which are unjust, 
rather than make bad worse by provoking a contest in which 
victory is almost impossiljle. 

A law such as exists in France, requiring every article 
which criticises the conduct of men or measures to be signed 
with the name of the writer, would in no respect interfere 
with the liberty of the press in England. It would, no doubt, 
do so under an arbitrary form of Government, where the 
executive usurps the place of law, and is able to inflict sum- 
mary punielmient on the olijects of its dislike. But we laugh 
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the idea of the poaaibility of this amongst ourselves. The 

only check upon the journalist and his correspondents would 
be public opinion, the law of the land, and their own sense 
of the individual responsibility they would each incur by the 
avowal of their names. If it be said that this would hamper 
their strictures and tend to silence their battery of attack, 
I answer, first, that in many cases this would be a most 
desirable result; for there are few who would not wish 
to see more moderation and fairness in the philippics of the 
press; and, secondly, that a professed journalist who is and 
ought to be proud of his vocation, ought not to shrink from 
the same publicity as regards himself, which he fijrcea upon 
others whom he drags into notice against their will. He 
earns a comfortable income by the exerciiie of his function 
as a censor morum of the public; and on the maxim that 
qui seniit commodum sentire debet et onus he ought to be ready 
to subaiit to whatever inconvenience properly attaches to so 
important an office. If further, it be urged that the influence 
of the press would be thereby diminished, I say that this can 
only be true on the supposition that articles which are ano- 
nymous have more influence than those which are not. But 
I (his I call undue influence, and it is the very thing which 
tquires correction. 

It is in fact difficult to see how any legitimate function of 
pte press in tliis country could be iinpaii'ed by the proposed 



It would be as tree aa ever to discuss measures and criticise 

SOnduct. A professed journalist would have no more difficulty 

I doing this in his own proper person than a Member of 1 

izliament. It would be his appropriate and recognised I 

sation. All that he would have to consider then, much 1 

B carefully than he need consider now, would be that, out j 

^regard to his own reputation, hia strictures were fair, and ] 
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his censure, eyon although eevere, deserved. These 
conditions which every public writer ought to be willinj 
fulfil. Not a single subject would be withdrawn from his 
cognisance which he considers it part of hia province to deal 
with now. The mode of treatment might be different ; and 
perhaps most readers would think the difference an improve- 
ment, if it conalated in greater caution in making statements 
and less bitterness in attacking opponents. And no journalist 
can decline the personal responsibility attaching to the exercise 
of hia profesaioQ without maintaining that, because it is as 
inquisitorial, it tlierefore ought to be as secret as the Council 
of Ten at Venice. 

The literary staff of a respectable journal have nothing 
whatever to fear from the publicity of their names. No 
member of it need be afraid to affix his signature to an article 
written in a fair and gentlemanly tone, in which he either 
denounces measures or censures men. Government can do 
him no injury, and the days of duelling are happily gone by. 
If his etricturea are deserved, the public will eympathise with 
him, and gladly recognise him aa one who does good service 
to the state. If, on the contrary, liis accusations are unjust 
and his invectives are improper, he bos no right to make them, 
and then shrink from the responsibility of avowing them. 
Moreover, such a law as is here advocated, would secure for 
journalists a better, because a more ascertained, position. 
Many of them would speedily acquire an European reputation, 
to which their eminent abilities so well entitle them. The 
leading articles of some newspapers are often not inferior in 
command of diction, energy of style, and felicity of illustra- 
tion to the world-famous letters of Junius ; and the authors 
of Buch compositions would, at once, take a high rank in the 
republic of letters, if they were known. It cannot be denied 
that the public journalists of France have, in this respect, a 
great advantage over our own. Their names are familiar to 
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everybody ; and I am nut aware of any inconvenience they 
suffer, wliich counterbalances the gain to themaelves arising 
from thia notoriety. But they would in this country, under 
tlie preaent system, have remained in obscurity instead of 
enjoying contiueutal renown- 
It will hardly be maintained, that the office which public 
journalists discharge is too invidious to be exercised, unless it 
is done anonymously. The question instantly occurs, fFhat 
have they to fear ? Is it public opinion or private dislike ? 
Not the former, for they profess to follow and expound it : and 
as to the latter, if their censures are deserved, they may be 
well content to be its object, sustained by the consciousness of 
having done their duty. Besides, even if a sense of that duty 
led them to oppose the current of popular feeling, tlua would 
be an act of moral courage, which would, of itself, entitle 
them to respect. At the present moment we have a conspi- 
cuous example of that kiad of courage in the conduct of Mr. 
Bright and Mr. Cobden with reference to the war. We 
may or may not agree with their opinions, but all must 
applaud their boldness and honesty ; and I, for one, cannot 
■withhold from such a display of courage and sincerity tlie 
tribute of my hearty admiration. 

Next comes the question of how far the proposed law ought 
to be extended. With respect to Newspapers, it seems clear 
that it ought to apply to all leading articles whatever, for it 
is the professed vocation of the writers to criticise both 
measures and men. It should apply also to Jill letters and 
communications ivhich in any way reflect upon the character 
or conduct of otiiers. The most acute pain may be inflicted 
by the question or innuendo of an anonymous correspondent 
in the columns of a widely circulated newspaper. If it be 
said that private iadividuala would be thereby deterred from 
pointing out grievances which require redress, the answer 
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is easy. They might, in all cases where they wev 
from a feeling of modeaty or any other cauae, to come foi 
themselves in their own namea, write privately to the editor, 
and on satisfying him that the case deserved or required such 
interferencBj he should in his own name bring the matter before 
the public, and deal witli it upon his own responsibility. 

But ought the same rule to be applied to articles in magi^ 
ziaes and reviews? In France it is so, For instance, in the 
Serme des Deux Mondes, one of the ablest periodicals in 
Europe, each contributor signs his name to the article of which 
he is the author. The efficiency of the Revue is in no degree 
impaired thereby; for it would be difficult to find anywhere a 
work which has a higher reputation, or in which subjects 
are discussed with more acumen and research ; and there is 
none more distinguished by the impartiality and fairness of 
its tone. A signal compliment was lately paid to that 
Review by the application to the editor of a Russian author, 
M. Tegoborski (writing from St, Petersburg in October last, 
while the war was raging between Kussia aud France), to 
insert an article from his pen, in answer to one on the finances 
of Russia, written by M. Lfion Faucher in the August 
number of the Review. M. Tegoborski, who is himself the 
author of a work called Etudes sur les Forces productives de la 
Russie, assigned as his reasons for writing the article which 
he wished to appear in the pjiges of the Review, first, the high 
estimation in which the Revue des Devx Mondes is held ; and, 
- secondly, the name of so distinguished a statesman as M. L^on 
Faucher, appended to the article on the finances of Russia. He 
said, " Ce n'est que TimportaJice de la Revue des Deux Mondes 
comme OTffttne de la partie eclairee da public, et LE NOM 
DE L'A UTEUR, dontje lis toujours avec intcrlt les produc- 
tions litteraires, qui m^ont engagi a vous addresser ces lignes." 
M. Tegoborski's article of course appeared, and waa replied 
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^!lo by M. L^oii Faucher, — forming an interesting passage 
arniB in the bloodless field of literature, while the armies of 
the two countries were engaged in deadly strife in the Crimea. 

But it might not be necessary to insist that the rule should 
prevail here with the same strictness as in France. A piece 
of mere literary criticism, such as frequently appears in the 
pages of the Quarterly and Edinbnrgh Reviews, and in 
Blackwood's and Frazer's Magaxnes, or in the daily and 
weekly journals, stands upon a totally different footing from 
articles which discuss the character and conduct of living men. 
Many admirable essays are contributed by ladies, whose 
retiring nature would make them shrink from the notoriety 
which the signature of their names would confer upon them, 
and it would be unwise not to respect such a feeling, nor make 
exceptions where the reason of the general rule does not apply. 
It really will be found, on consideration, that the chief 
objection to the proposed change is its novelty. We have 
been so long accustomed to anonymous journalism that it 
seems to us one of the establiahed institutions of the country. 
And if we could not point to the law passed by Republican 
France {I lay stress upon the word Republican, for the law 
was the act of the representatives of the nation, and not of 
any despotic government), we might despair of convincing 
those who think that nothing should be done which cannot 
be justified by a precedent. But let each one ask himself 
calmly and dispassionately what we should lose that is 
worth retaining by the adoption of the same law amongst 
ouraelves. Let it be distinctly understood that the proposal 
is not that there should be no anonymous writing either in 
newspapers or otherwise, but that all leading articles should 
be signed with real names, and all other articles, letters, and 
mmunications which in any way criticise, comment upon, 
I affect conduct or character. 
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When M. de TInguy brought forward his proposal in the 
National Assembly in Prance, it was objected that such a 
law was opposed to the habits of the people, and would be 
found impracticable in operation. But no difficulty what- 
ever has actually occurred, and, like many other measures to 
which plausible objections are easily made before they are 
submitted to the test of experience, it has been found to 
work admirably in practice 

It would of course be unfair to assume that nothing can 
be said on the other side in favour of the continuance of a 
system to which we have become so habituated. And it 
will doubtless be urged that, under the shelter of an anony- 
mous disguise, many abuses are exposed which otherwise 
would escape attack. And we may freely admit that, if this 
were to be the consequence of a change such as is here pro- 
posed, it would be pro tanto a public loss. But there seems 
to be no reason why such a result should follow. As has 
been already observed, in those cases where a correspondent 
was unwilling to come forward openly as the assailant, he 
might privately communicate his facts to the editor of the 
journal, and leave it to Ms discretion to make the attack in 
his own name. He of course would take care to satisfy 
himself beforehand of the correctness of his informant's 
statement, and the public could recognise in him the right 
to deal in a proper manner with an abuse in any depart- 
ment of the state, or with misconduct on the part of an 
individual whereby public interests are affected, quite as 
readily as they now concede it to him while he remains un- 
known and Irresponsible. 

But after all, it is a question of comparative benefit. Even 
supposing that the objection could be sustained in all its 
force, we may still ask on which side is the balance of ad- 
vantage. Is it better that now- and then in a few cases 
Individuals should be deterred from exposing an abuse or 
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attacking a grievance, because they dislike to assume the 
office of public accusers in their own names, or that the 
character and reputation of every man in the community 
should be at the mercy of an anonymous assailant? The 
power of the press In this country is already enormous, and 
it requires no great prescience to foretell that it must increase. 
Shall this omnipotent engine continue to be directed by 
unseen and unknown agents ? Shall the Fourth Estate in 
the realm be like the Veiled Prophet of Khorassan, issuing 
its edicts to the people, but never telling them whose voice 
it is to which they are called upon to listen ; or shall our 
public instructors come forward, and in their own names 
and persons take upon themselves the responsibility which 
attaches to every man who aspires to the high office of leader 
and guide to his fellow-men ? 

Opinions may, perhaps^ differ upon this question. It is at 
all events one which is worthy of consideration ; and if in 
the result it should be admitted that the arguments here 
adduced are sound, and the view advocated in these pages 
is thought of sufficient importance to justify legislative in- 
terference, possibly some Member of Parliament may be 
found willing to bring it forward, and endeavour to give 
effect to the suggestion, by embodying the principle in a 
short but comprehensive Act. 



THE END. 
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